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Borinquen. 

IN'  Luke  10:25-37,  we  see  a  picture  of  poor 
little  down-trodden,  much-abused  Porto  Rico. 
Going  down  the  journey  of  life  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  the  Carihs,  inhabited  a  beautiful  little 
island  wdiich  they  called  Borinquen — a  name 
which  means  “Daughter  of  the  Sea  and  Sun.” 
These  Indians,  so  far  as  they  knew,  possessed 
Borinquen.  The  sun-kissed  hills,  the  shady 
valleys,  the  rocks  and  rills  with  a  sky  of  per¬ 
petual  blue  overhead  for  a  canopy  from  which 
shone  down  upon  them  Borinquen’s  father,  the 
Sun,  were  all  theirs.  The  la2)ping  of  the  waves 
of  tiie  protecting  ocean  upon  their  shores  on 
all  sides  was  to  them,  as  they  poetically  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  the  lullaby  of  Borinquen’s  jMother. 
the  ocean. 

These  Indians  lived  the  simple  life.  Their 
journey  of  life  was  not  so  difficult  as  that 
ancient  one  to  Jericho.  For  the  building  of 
their  homes  the  majestic  royal  palm  siqjplied 
tough  wood  and  a  sheath;  some  stiff  grass  fur¬ 
nished  thatch  for  a  roof;  the  various  varieties 
of  gourds  furnished  dishes  of  different  sizes; 
while  in  the  matter  of  food  and  drink  they 
were  almost  as  the  l)irds  of  heaven  that  sow 
not,  neither  do  they  reap.  They  usually  had 
plenty. 
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One  clay  llorinquen  was  “discovered.”  Tii 
1493  Colimibus,  on  liis  second  voyage  west, 
found  the  beautiful  home  of  the  Caribs,  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  S23ain  and  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  named  it 
Puerto  Rico,  which  means  rich  port — a  name 
more  fraught  with  meaning  if  less  sentimental 
than  the  Caribs’  name  of  “Daughter  of  the 
Sea  and  Sun.” 

The  disc  of  gold  worn  by  the  Indian  chiefs 
interested  the  Spaniards,  who  soon  learned  the 
location  of  Borinquen's  gold  mine,  and  set  their 
own  sons  to  work  to  extract  the  yellow  metal. 
Xc'gro  slaves  were  imjoorted  for  this  work,  and 
soon  the  Caribs  were  robbed,  not  only  of  their 
gold,  but  of  their  identity. 

The  Porto  Ricans. 

A  mixed  race  of  Indians,  Xegroes  and  Span¬ 
iards,  a  peoj^le  of  various  shades  and  colors, 
from  the  darkest  African  to  the  fairest  Span¬ 
iard,  came  to  take  the  place  of  the  Carilcs.  These 
people  are  called  Porto  Ricans.  Opportunity — 
that  which  is  of  far  more  value  than  gold — 
was  also  taken  from  these  peofde.  For  four 
centuries  this  newly-mixed  race  was  Avatclied 
over;  no  ships  but  S2:)anish  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  25orts  in  commercial  interests.  There 
were  mj  books  but  those  approved  by  the 
priests,  and  no  religion  but  the  Roman  Catholic. 

Appalling  Wounds. 

In  1898  the  S2)anish  de2iarted.  and  certain 
missionaries,  “as  they  journeyed,”  saw  the 
Porto  Ricans,  and  “had  compassion  on  them, 
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aiul  hetritii  to  bind  un  tlieir  wounds."  Tlie 
wounds  of  i'-noiiuicn  appalled  them.  "Can  it 
l)e  possible,”  they  said,  “that  in  a  eountiy  so 
near  ours,  in  the  year  1898,  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  people  can  neither  read  nor  write?” 
Then  there  were  the  ugly  wounds  of  immoral¬ 
ity  inflicted  by  the  impossible  prices  charged 
for  the  special  marriage  ceremony  as  no  other 
was  recognized. 

lender  the  old  state  and  church  government 
superstition  was  implanted  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  tlie  poor,  ignorant  Porto  Eicans,  not 
to  lieal  the  wounds  of  ignorance  and  immor¬ 
ality,  but  to  satisfy  the  soul’s  craving.  To 
prevent  the  coming  of  tornadoes  and  tempests 
to  the  island,  the  people  Avere  incited  to  give 
offerings  to  ])ay  for  prayers.  Those  who  had 
no  money  gave  chickens,  a  pig  or  a  goat.  T(j 
them  it  Avas  not  “Iioav  hardly  shall  a  rich  man 
enter  the  kingdom,”  but  “hoAV  hardly  sluill 
a  poor  man  Avho  has  no  money  for  prayers 
enter  the  kingdom.”  Images  of  “saints”  AA'ere 
sold  to  the  people  to  protect  their  homes. 
These  things  had  also  burned  a  Avound. 

The  Oil  and  the  Wine. 

And  so  missionaries  “began  to  bind  up  the 
wounds.” 

They  established  Sunday  Schools,  preaching 
points  and  day  schools  all  over  the  island. 
And  here  and  there  a  hospital  or  an  orphanage 
Avas  opened.  The  Avound  of  ignorance  yielded 
to  treatment  most  readily  of  all.  And  Avhen 
it  had  assumed  much  smaller  proportions  it 
was  left  largely  t(j  the  care  of  the  goA^ernment 
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schools.  ■Missionaries  are  still  working  at  the 
wounds  of  innnorality,  though  many  puzzling 
complications  arise.  But  that  wliich  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  has  brought  hap¬ 
piness  into  the  hearts  of  many  of  these  down¬ 
trodden  people. 

The  wounds  burned  in  by  superstition  have 
left  ugly  scars.  ]\Iany  have  ceased  to  believe 
in  superstition  as  an  efficient  medicine  for  a 
sin-sick  soul,  and  yet  they  are  equally  unwill¬ 
ing  to  believe  in  Him  who  came  “to  heal  the 
broken-hearted — to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
lu'uised.”  To  them,  in  their  present  state,  all 
religion  is  superstition.  They  have  tried  it, 
and  know  its  inefficiency.  But  the  Samaritan- 
missionaries  do  not  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 
They  realize  that  together  with  the  coming  of 
education,  hand  in  hand  wdth  the  healing  of  the 
wounds  of  ignorance,  must  come  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  the  cleansing  balm  that  saves. 
If  only  education  comes,  the  Porto  Eicans  will 
conclude,  as  some  have  already  done,  that  re¬ 
ligion  is  not  in  keeping  with  progress. 

An  Illustrative  Mission  Station. 

A  little  more  than  eight  years  ago  Manuel 
Torres,  the  man  we  call  our  “Shepherd  of  the 
Hills,”  accosted  one  of  our  missionaries  in 
town.  “Come  over  and  help  us,”  was  his  re¬ 
quest,  “everybody  passes  by  on  the  other 
side.”  Manuel  was  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  people  of  his  barrio.  He,  with  one  or  two 
others,  could  read  and  write  and  he  had  been 
away  and  had  heard  a  Porto  Rican  Christian 
preach  a  Gospel  sermon.  From  this  Christian 
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he  had  purcluised  a  Xew  Testament  whicli  he 
laid  read  several  times.  He  had  read  it  aloud 
to  his  neighbors  who  had  gathered  in  his  home 
to  hear  him. 

So  ^Mamiel  Torre.s  accosted  one  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  town  and  asked,  “Can  you  not 
come  to  Dajaos  and  baptize  some  of  us?”  As¬ 
tonished  at  such  a  request  the  missionary 
asked,  “What  do  you  know  about  baptism? 
Why  do  you  want  to  be  baptized?”  And  the 
reply  was  just  as  astonishing,  “We  have  stud¬ 
ied  the  Xew  Testament,  and  have  learned  that 
we  ought  to  be  baptized.” 

Joyfully  two  missionaries  made  preparations 
to  go  on  the  day  appointed  with  iManuel  Torres 
as  a  guide.  Ten  miles  beyond  Bayamon  they 
drove,  then  leaving  the  buggy  and  harness  and 
mounting  the  horses’  backs,  they  rode  three 
miles  more.  Here,  in  front  of  JManuel  Ttjrres’ 
home,  a  congregation  was  waiting  for  them  in 
the  open  air — a  congregation  hungry  for  the 
message  they  were  about  to  hear.  Both  the 
missionaries  were  hoarse  before  the  meeting 
closed  for  tliat  day.  There  was  a  baptismal 
service,  tof),  where  IManuel  Torres  and  a  few 
of  the  ones  who  best  understood  were  immersed 
in  the  clear  waters  of  a  stream  down  in  the 
beautiful  valley.  Others  were  obliged  to  wait 
until  they  had  a  better  understanding  of  their 
duty. 

But  the  membership  has  grown  in  that 
barrio.  The  members  built  a  little  church, 
which  they  outgrew  in  a  few  years  and  replaced 
with  a  larger  one.  That  church  stands  as  a 
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lig'litlioiise  upon  a  hill,  and  to  it  from  tin- 
little  winding  paths  that  come  in  egery  direc¬ 
tion  up  and  down  the  hills,  through  the  valleys 
across  the  streams,  come  the  people  of  Dajaos. 
The  church  is  the  great  social  center  of  the 
harrio.  There  are  a  few  people  who  prefer 
going  to  dances  and  gambling,  a  few'  who  be¬ 
long  to  the  Roman  church,  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  harrio  come  to  the  pretty 
wdiite  frame  church  which  they,  themselves, 
built.  They  know  with  what  sacrifice  the 
church  was  built,  for  they  carried  on  their 
heads  from  the  road  three  miles  away  every 
board  used  in  its  construction.  What  wonder 
if  they  love  the  church  and  have  been  the  cen¬ 
ter  from  which  several  other  churches  have 
sprung  in  neighboring  districts. 

When  the  Dajaos  congregation  was  still 
worshiping  in  the  first  little  church  they  had 
built,  Manuel  Torres  and  some  of  the  other 
members  used  to  go  across  the  hills  three  miles 
farther  to  Barrio  Nuevo  to  visit  in  the  homes, 
read  the  Bible  and  exhort  the  jjeople.  There 
w'as  one  man  in  particular  that  Manuel  wanted 
to  interest,  and  that  w'as  his  father-in-law'. 

But  the  old  man  said,  “IManuel,  w'e  have 
had  our  household  saint  too  long  for  me  to 
desert  her  now.”  And  he  pointed  to  an  image 
that  w'as  carved  out  of  hard  native  mahogany 
w'ood.  She  stood  eighteen  inches  tall  and  w-as 
prettily  painted.  “You  remember,”  he  said, 
“wdiat  she  has  done  for  our  family.  You  know¬ 
how  many  times  she  has  interceded  for  us  in 
healing  our  sick.  You  remember  one  time  we 
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had  to  puni«li  lier  when  our  baby  was  sick. 
W’e  t<Jok  tlie  little  wooden  Christ  away  from 
her  and  hid  it.  That  was  usually  sufficient  to 
make  her  cure  the  baby,  but  this  time  it  failed. 
So  we  went  to  the  priest  for  advice.  He  told 
us  to  buy  a  little  silver  baby  from  him,  and 
promise  to  tie  it  around  her  neck,  if  she  would 
but  save  our  baby.  And  he  had  us  stop  and 
get  some  medicine  from  the  doctor  for  our 
baby.  The  baby  lived,  and  our  saint  still  has 
the  little  silver  baby  hanging  from  her  neck. 
That  silver  crown  on  her  head  we  bought  from 
the  priest  for  her  on  another  occasion  when 
she  healed  one  of  our  family.  We  can  not 
give  up  our  traditions.” 

But  Manuel  read  on,  night  after  night, 
preaching  unto  him  Jesus,  preaching  the  Christ 
that  ever  liveth,  not  a  mahogany  saint. 
Finally,  one  day,  the  old  man  turned  the  im¬ 
age’s  face  to  the  wall.  Xothing  happened. 
Then  he  put  her  into  the  trunk.  Still  nothing- 
happened.  So  he  left  her  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk  while  ho  went  to  be  baptized.  He  gave 
the  lot  on  which  the  Barrio  Huevo  church  is 
erected. 

Xot  long  after  that  the  old  man  fell  ill  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach.  Some  of  his  old  friends 
said,  “Xow,  you'll  see  him  taking  that  saint 
out  of  the  trunk.  He’ll  see  his  mistake  now.” 
But  the  old  man  remained  true  to  his  Lord 
and  Master.  Never  once  did  he  ask  for  the 
“saint,”  but  when  he  lay  on  his  bed  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  the  faithful  Manuel  came  to  see  him, 
he  would  say,  “Read  to  me,  Manuel,  read  the 
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fifteenth  chanter  of  First  Corinthians.  It 
seems  that  cliapter  was  written  just  for  me.” 

Such  is  the  stuff  of  which  our  Christians 
back  in  the  hills  are  made.  When  Barrio 
Nuevo  had  outgrowm  her  church,  an  addition 
was  planned  for,  the  cost  of  which  came  to 
$105.  But  the  price  of  coffee  at  that  time  was 
very  low.  Instead  of  nine  and  one-half  to  ten 
dollars  a  hundred,  the  price  was  $6.  And  it  is 
upon  the  coffee  crop  that  the  people  depend  for 
their  cash  during  the  year.  The  coffee  ripens 
but  once  a  year.  There  are  yams,  sweet  j^ota- 
toes,  bananas  of  various  kinds,  and  breadfruit 
to  eat,  but  their  clothing,  shoes  and  church 
offerings  come  from  the  coffee  crop.  Even  with 
this  loss  they  were  undaunted.  They  said, 
“Our  church  has  to  be  enlarged  this  year.” 
And  so  some  of  the  finest  members  went  to 
church  barefoot  all  the  year  becau.se  there  was 
not  sufficient  money  for  both  shoes  and  an 
offering  to  the  building  fund. 

Of  the  one  and  one-quarter  millions  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  popidation  of  Porto  Rico,  six  hun¬ 
dred  seventy  are  members  of  the  ten  organized 
churches  that  the  Christian  Woman’s  Board 
of  Missions  maintains  in  Porto  Rico,  and  one 
thousand  three  hundred  eighty  are  attending 
the  twenty-three  Sunday  Schools.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  still  find  work  to  do  in  Porto  Rico. 
It  is  vain  to  hope  to  heal  all  the  ugly  wounds 
of  four  centuries  in  twenty  years,  yet  the  true 
missionary  strives  to  make  himself  unneces¬ 
sary.  He  continually  says,  like  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  “He  must  increase  but  I  must  decrease.” 
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